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FIFTY YEARS OF THE MACHINISTS UNION 


By 


A. O. WHARTON, PRESIDENT 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS 


Fifty years ago on May 5, 1888, a group of 
19 men met in an obscure locomotive pit in the 
\tlanta snops of the Wilmington, Columbia & 


jugusta Railroad and organized a local union of 
nachinists under the name of the United Machinists 
and Mechanical Engineers of America. This union 


with 19 charter members was destined to become 


lodge No. 1 of the 
Wachinists, one of the outstanding labor organiza- 


International Association of 


tions in the United States and Canada. 


3y February 1889 the union had 22 lodges with 
1,000. In this 
nonth it began publishing the Journal, which has 
been continued the 
official monthly publication of the International 
The name International 
adopted by the 
union at its third annual convention at Pittsburgh 
in 1891. 


a total membership of about 


without interruption as 
Jssociation of Machinists. 


Association of Machinists was 


The the life of this union 
coincided with the period of the most 
the 


United 


50-year span in 
far-reaching 
economic § and 
This 


industries 


changes in 
of the 


revolutionary 


industrial history States. 


period witnessed the growth of giant 


and their formation into trusts. It saw the 
birth of the automobile and the development of the 
automobile industry to the leading position it 
It covered the World War and the 

the 20's which 


the 1929 depression and the New Deal. 


occupies today. 


post-war boom of culminated in 


During the same period the position of the 
machinist in industry as it was conceived in 1888 
also underwent a revolutionary change. It was 
brought about by the development of specialized 
by the 


Semiautomatic and automatic machinery, 


movement toward standardization of machines and 
parts, and through the application of scientific 
management to the machine shop and to industry 
In order to survive and better to 


the 


as a whole. 
serve the interests of its members, Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists had to take these 
changes into 


adjustments. 


consideration and make necessary 


MEMBERSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


Originally only “competent, all-round 


machinists" who had served an apprenticeship of 
not less than 4 years, were eligible 


ship in the International Association of Machinists. 


for member- 


A "competent all-round machinist" was one who 


could operate successfully any standard machine 


in the shop, perform bench and vise work, lay out 
and erect engines or machines of any kind, and 


also repair them after they were in operation. 
As time went on the all-round machinists were sub- 
stantially replaced in many industries by specialists 
who tend and operate single-purpose machines, or 
perform specialized assembly work. In other 
industries the introduction of automatic machinery 
eliminated the need of journeymen and specialists 
and replaced them by machine operatives or produc- 
tion workers. 

The first move to liberalize the qualifica- 
tions for membership in the union was made in 
1903 when specialists were admitted to the organ- 
ization. In 1905 apprentices were admitted. In 
1911 provision was made for the admission of 
the 


time the aim 


helpers and of women working at the trade on 
same basis as men. At the present 


of the International Association of Machinists 











The Pit--Birthplace of the Machinists Union 


is to bring 


within its organization all en 
ployees, men and women, who are actively engaged 


in or connected with the machinist's trade. 


THE FIGHTING MACHINISTS 


From its birth the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists had to struggle, often against 
heavy odds, to obtain better working conditions 
for its members and to preserve its very existence. 
The 


struggle to reduce the hours of 


union has been in the forefront of 
toil and of 
every fight to obtain for workers the right to 
organize and bargain collectively. 
the 
strikes were carried out, 


every 


Because of 
and determination with which 
the machinists 
aptly named "The War Dogs of the Labor Mouvement". 


vigor its 


were 


In 1898 the American Federation of Labor 
selected the machinists and pressmen unions to 
lead the fight for a shorter working day. The 
first attempted to establish 
the 9hour day through negotiations, 
failed they proceeded to call a series 
which attracted the attention of 
the entire country and gave the union a place 
of very high rank in the American labor move- 
ment. 


machinists union 
but when 
these 


of strikes 


More than 80 percent of the strikers 


\ on the 





returned to work under agreg. 
ments providing for the adop. 
tion of a 9-hour workday. 

A substantial number of 
the membership of the Inter. 
national Association of Machin. 
ists has always been employed 
in railroad shops and other 
transportation industries, anj 
the machinists union at one 
time or another had to con 
duct strikes to obtain 
collective bargaining o 
almost every railroad 
system in the United States 
and Canada. In 1893 a suc- 
cessful strike was conducted 
Atchison, Topeka é 
Santa Fe and Union Pacific 
Railroads. Other notable 
railroad strikes conducted between 1893 and 1914 
affected many of the largest railroads. In 1922 
approximately 85,000 machinists participated in 
the Nation-wide railroad shopcrafts strike involv- 
ing a total of more than 400,000 strikers. 


Machinists Monthly Journal 


Many other strikes conducted by the machin- 
ists union in the course of its existence in 
including 
and printing-press plants and automobile garages, 
resulted in substantial benefits to the membership. 
recently, in 1936, the Remington-Rand 
called in cooperation with the 
and metal polishers 
union because of the violation of their agree- 


various types of industries, marine 


More 
strike was 
office-equipment workers 


ments and the denial of collective bargaining 
rights by the company. The National Labor Rela- 
tions Board sustained the unions and the decision 
of the Board was upheld by the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals. The case has been 
appealed to the United States Supreme Court. 


STRIKE PROCEDURE 


Strikes of machinists can be called only 
after no less than three-quarters of the member- 
affected 
officer, however high in rank, can call a strike. 


ship vote in favor of a strike. No 
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after a vote is taken the matter of the strike is 
referred to the Grand Lodge, the national office 
of the organization. 

The International Association of Machinists 


is committed to the principle of settling all 


disputes with employers through direct negotia- 
voluntary arbitration. 


tions, conciliation, and 


Strikes are called only as a last resort, after 
every means of settling the dispute has been tried 


and failed. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


In spite of its history as a fighting organ- 
ization the International Association of Machinists 


has from its very beginning regarded collective 


bargaining and the collective agreement as the 


improving working 


Ir; a 


most desirable method of 
conditions and of estab- 


lishing harmonious rela- 





tions in industry. It 
has been among the early 
pioneers in promoting 
the collective-bargaining 
agreement and now has 


relations and 








contrac tual 


maintains agreements with 


employers in more indus- 
tries than any other labor 
rganization in America. 

Following agreem@mts 
by the Knights 


of Labor, the first agree- 


secured 


nent on the North American 


continent ever entered 


into between a railroad 
and its shopcraft em- 
ployees was negotiated 
in 1892 by the machin- 
ists, boilermakers, and 
vlacksmiths unions with 
the Union Pacific and 
the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe railroads. It 
was followed by somewhat 
Similar agreements on 


other railroads. 


67431 O—38——2 


After the United States entered the World 


War and placed all the railroads under Government 
operation, the machinists joined with other 
shopcraft organizations in the national agreement 
signed on September 20, 1919, between the Railway 
Enployees of the American Federation 


of Labor and the United States Railroad Administra- 


Department 
tion. The machinists also participated in setting 
bargaining machinery 
Metal 


Federation of 


up the national collective 


which was arranged between the Trades 


Department of the American Labor 


and the Emergency Fleet Corporation, a Government 


agency in charge of shipbuilding during the war. 


These last two agreements indicate that collec- 


tive bargaining and signed agreements between a 


labor organization and the United States Govern- 


ment may serve as a possible and feasible solu- 


tion of labor problems in an industry owned 


or controlled by the 


: I (overnment. 











Because of the 


diversity of industries 


KGHINISTS) sar": 


| MONTHLY /OURNAL} 


machinists union are en- 


ployed, the Intemational 





Association of Machinists 
has within the last 2 
agreements 
3,000 


United 


years signed 


with more. than 
employers in the 
States and its Territo- 
ries and in Canada. 

The type of collec- 
tive agreement used by 
the Intemational Associa- 
tion of Machinists varies 
widely. In the railroad 
industry the union col- 
laborates with the rail- 
road brotherhoods and the 
Railway Employees’ Depart- 
ment of the American 
Federation of Labor in 
negotiating system and 
national wage agreements. 
In shipbuilding, ship 


repair, and metal mining 








the International Association of Machinists 
negotiates jointly with other unions in the Metal 
Trades Department. It also has joint agreements 


with individual unions such as the printers, 


teamsters, and office-equipment workers in 


industries where machinists are employed along 
with members of the other unions. It has city- 


wide collective agreements with trade associa- 


tions in auto repair and maintenance shops, and 
in garages and contract machine shops. These are 
in addition to a large number of agreements with 
large and small individ- 
ual companies employing 


members of the union. 


MEMBERSHIP 


The job of machin- 
ist is, probably more than 
any other job, affected 
by the ups and downs of 
business’ cycles. The 
history of the Interna- 
tional Association of 
Machinists reflects this 
influence to a large extent. 
During the first 10 years 
of the union's existence 
the growth in membership 
was comparatively slow. 
It rose from 1,000 in 
1889 to approximately 
15,000 in 1898. By 1990, 
however, the membership 
had grown to over 60,000, 
due partly to favorable 
business conditions and partly to the organization 
drive of the union in comnection with the 9-hour 
day. The membership remained at about this level 
until the World War. 

The period between 1915 and 1920 has often 
been described as the golden age for machinists. 


Allies 


large 


The demand for war materials first by the 
and later by the United States resulted in 
Shortages of skilled mechanics and the membership 
of the union rose by leaps and bounds. It increased 


from approximately 70,000 in 1915 to nearly 350,000 





American Pederationist, Photo by 
An All-round Machinist 





in 1919. 


history of the union. 


This was the largest membership in the 


After the 1920-21 depression and particularly 


since the shopmen's strike in 1922 membership i; 


the union declined rapidly, reaching the lo, 


level of about 60,000 during the depression ip 
1933. 


tions, with the N.R.A., and with a more favorable 


However, with improved business condi- 
attitude to collective bargaining, the membershi; 


of the International Association of Machinists 
began to grow again, first slowly and recently at 
a much faster pace. Its 
present membership is 
estimated in excess of 
200,000, or more than at 
any previous peacetime 
period in the history of 


the organization. 


DEMOCRATIC PROCEDURE 


Probably the _ most 
outstanding characteris- 
tic of the International 
Association of Machinists 
has been its persistent 
effort in promoting den- 
ocratic procedure in the 
affairs of the organiza- 
tion. The initiative, 
referendum, and recall, 
the most democratic insti- 
tutions known to /fhuman 
societies, are the basis 
ritrits of the machinists’ de 
mocracy. l 
union are made, repealed, or altered only by 


majority vote in a direct referendum of the 


membership. Officers too are elected by direct 


referendum. Conventions of the union or a rela- 
tively few lodges can initiate a referendum. The 
local 


lodge officers and 


procedure in lodges and the election of 
local 


tives are equally as democratic as the procedure 


business representa- 


and election of the national officers. These 
provisions are an essential part of the consti- 


tution of the Intemational Association of Machinists. 
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THE NORTH CAROLINA DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


A.L. FLETCHER, COMMISSIONER 
NorRTH CAROLINA DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


It is surprising that North Carolina, one of 
the most highly industrialized States in the South, 
should have had no Department of Labor until 1931. 
It had a Commissioner of Labor and Printing who 
administered certain laws pertaining to public 
employment offices, to the inspection of mines, and 
to the assistance of veterans in securing hospital- 
ization, adjustment of claims, and similar services, 
and who was also authorized to collect and compile 
statistical information of interest to labor and 
But the chief function of this official 


the 


industry. 


was to purchase supplies for various State 
departments and to supervise all State printing. 
The 


separate agency from the Child Welfare Commission 


Commissioner of Labor and Printing was a 


which was charged with the enforcement of the 
naximum—hour law in manufacturing plants, the 
child-labor law, the seat law, and the toilet 


law, and from the Industrial Commission admin- 
istering the workmen's compensation law. 


to collect and publish labor statistics and informa- 


tion relating to employment, wages, and working 


The administration of State employment 
offices, originally a function of the 
of Labor, was recently transferred to the Unemploy- 


conditions. 
Department 


administers 
the State unemployment-—compensation The 
Commissioner of Labor is a member of this agency. 


ment Compensation Commission, which 


law. 


1937 
child 


The 
the most 


Child Labor. General Assembly of 


enacted one of forward-looking 
All 
employment 
certificates The 
certificates are issued by the county superintend- 


labor laws in the United States. minors 


under 18 years of age must secure 


before entering employment. 


ent of public welfare on forms provided and 
regulations prescribed by the Department of Labor. 
The Commissioner of Labor supervises the issuance 
of all full 


authority to refuse or revoke them. 


employment certificates and has 


























It was, therefore, a great step forward Minors under 18 years of age cannot engage 
when the General Assembly of 1931 created a in certain hazardous occupations, such as mining, 
Department of Labor, placing the supervision quarrying, and logging. The Commissioner of Labor 
and direction of this Department under a Com- is given authority to extend the list of 
missioner of Labor. This act provided for the prohibited occupations after it has been determined 
coordination of the separate agencies into by investigation and hearing that hazardous con- 
divisions of the Department of Labor, although ditions exist. Children under 16 years of age 
the Industrial Commission are prohibited from work-— 
waS retained as an inde- PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIFS IN NORTH CAROLINA*® ing in manufacturing 
pendent division. Inspec- —{ plants and workshops. 
tion work was consolidated NUMBER OF NUMBER OF Between the ages of 14 
in the Division of Stand- a ESTABLISHMENTS] EMPLCYEES and 16 they may engage 
ards and Inspection, which in part-time employment 
aS the authority to con- Textiles . 740 109,800 during hours when school 
duct studies of working fobacco’. » . 2 ees 165 31,900 is not in session and at 
conditions and to promul- Lumber and furniture. 431 28,400 vacation periods, but 
gate rules and regula- Stores . + ++ + 2,857 28,300 they are not permitted 
tions to promote the health, Laundries . . « « « » 380 6,600 to work in excess of 8 
safety, and general well- Bakeries . « + « « + 73 1,900 hours in any one day or 
being of the workers in Canneries . ..« - ° 46 1,600 40 hours and 6 days in 
the State. A Division * Data from State inspection records. any one week. The hours 
of Statistics was orpanized in school and the hours 








at work combined may not exceed 8 in any 
one day. 

A full-time woman 
special 
affecting women and children was 
the legislature in 1937. In the 6 months this 
inspector has been on the job, over 700 estab- 
lishments, including drug 
billiard parlors, 


inspector for making 


investigations and handling problems 


provided by 


cafeterias, stores, 
mercantile 
establishments, have been investigated. Slightly 
more than 100 violations of the child-labor law 


were found, but it was only necessary to prosecute 


stores, and other 


one establishment in order to secure compliance. 


Hours of Work. A maximum-hour law for both 
was enacted in 1937. 
not permitted to work for more than 48 hours in 


men and women Women are 


any one week or 9 hours in any one day, or more 
than 6 days in any period of 7 consecutive days. 
Men may work 10 hours each day and 55 hours each 
week. They are permitted to work no more than 


12 out of 14 consecutive days. 


Although the vast majority of manufacturing 
plants in North Carolina regularly operate on a 
40-hour week, this law has shortened the hours of 
many workers in local service trades and in some 


manufacturing plants. Fully 400,000 workers are 


NORTH CAROLINA DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


INVISION OF STANDARDS AND INSPECTIONS 
\. L. PLETOCHIER, ¢ - 
RALEIGH 


This is to certify that 

of North Carolina, Inspects! on the day of 

19 38 . was found to be entile@ te r Roll Rating of 
rou A ata 3 1D} 





¢ ee 
eis ay 


inspector, was completed and delivered t 
ment on date above stated 


Signed 





Approved’ “7 


IR yp 


GRADE “A” 

Phi rade is based on compliance with the Labor 
Laws and SHE fequire of the North Carolina Indus 
trial Codd -B6rm DSRS hich itemize 


findings of the 


0 GRADE Hee % GRADE . = GRAD 





covered by the law. Despite the many undesirable 
exemptions which crept into the law during its 
passage through both branches of the legislature 
nevertheless, 


it is, a long step in the right 


direction. 


Inspection of Workplaces. 
creation the Department of Labor began an intensive 


Shortly after its 


study of ways to improve working conditions and 
promote the safety, health, and general welfare 
of the wage earners of North Carolina. By the 
end of 1933 a tentative draft of a code relating 
adequate lighting and 


ventilation, etc., had been prepared. 


to safety, sanitation, 
For more 
than a year this tentative code was used asa 
guide by State inspectors. Employers and en- 
ployees were informed of the provisions of the 


code and their constructive criticism was invited. 


During this period of experimentation and 


voluntary compliance the Department started a 


system of rating plants in order to stimulate 
greater interest in the program and to provide 
proper recognition for the plants offering the 
best working conditions to their employees. The 
practice of adopting codes has been so helpful 
that it was recently given the force of law, and 
establishments must now comply with the provisions 

of the code as outlined for 

each industry. During the 
1937 tentative 
codes were prepared for mines, 


latter part of 


pits and quarries, elevators, 
and dry-cleaning plants. 
Beginning in October 1937 
the Department of Labor has been 
issuing inspection certificates 
to establishments which have 
consecutive 
Certificates 
are issued only to those plants 


received two 
ratings of grade A. 


the manage where excellent working condi- 
tions are a regular habit and 
they remain the property of 
the Department of Labor. The 
certificate may be removed after 
it is found that the plant has 


fallen below grade A and can 
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be restored only after the plant scores a rating 
of grade A in two successive subsequent inspec- 
tions. The number of grade A establishments in 
the State has increased from 75 in 1934 to about 
250 on December 1, 1937. A great improvement in 
working conditions in the mills which have not 
been graded as grade A has also been noted since 
the start of this program. 

Laws relating to mine and quarry inspection 
were on the statute books for many years prior 
to the creation of the Department of Labor, but 
not until last year were funds provided for their 
adequate enforcement. Today North Carolina has a 
full-time mine and quarry inspector, and regular 
inspections of all mine and quarry operations are 
made as often as possible. 

The State boiler-inspection law was streng- 
thened in 1937 by removing certain exemptions and 
providing that all boilers which carry a pressure 
of more than 15 pounds must be inspected. The 
need for strengthening this law was tragically 
revealed by the fact that 17 men were killed and 
a score of others injured by steamboiler explosions 
in the last 
which 
State inspection. 


several years. Not one of the 


boilers exploded had been subject to 


As aresult of recent legislation and increased 
appropriations, the Division of Standards and 
Inspections now has seven industrial inspectors, 
two boiler inspectors, one elevator inspector, 
one mine and quarry inspector, and a woman inspector 
child 


labor and employment of women in industry. In- 


for special investigations dealing with 


spectors in all fields regard their duty as 


threefold in nature: To inform, to educate, and 
to enforce. By emphasizing these three objec- 
tives in the order named, the Department has 
secured extraordinary cooperation and compliance 


with a minimum number of prosecutions. 
All of the boiler 


inspectors are first-aid 


inspectors except’ the 
certified 


They regularly conduct 


instructors 
by the American RedCross. 
classes in first aid and weave into the course 
of instruction considerable information concern- 
their 


ing the number of industrial accidents, 


causes, and prevention. 


Commissioner 
statistical 


labor, 


Division of Statistics. The 
of Labor is required to collect 
information 
extent of unemployment, and other data on labor 
conditions. Monthly employment 
and pay rolls in the various industries of the 
State and on building construction are collected 
in cooperation with the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Division 


concerning hours of wages, 


statistics on 


Statistics and are widely used. The 
of Statistics also 
monthly bulletin Labor and Industry, which pub- 
lishes the activities of the 


entire Department. 


edits the Department's 


information on 


Other Activities. The Veterans' Service 
Division assists veterans in securing hospital- 
compensation, pensions, and other 


they may be entitled under 


ization, 
benefits to which 


either State or Federal laws. 


The Bureau of Labor for the Deaf is authorized 
to collect statistics on the deaf, to ascertain 
what trades or occupations are best suited for 
them and best adapted to promote their interest, 
and to aid them in securing suitable employment. 
It is operated in cooperation with the State 
Employment Service. The law provides that this 


Bureau shall be in charge of a deaf man. 


Private employment agencies must be licensed 
by the Commissioner of Labor. The books and 
records of such agencies must be investigated 


from time to time and licenses may be revoked 


if violations of the laws or regulations 


are found. 


Problems Ahead. 
in North Carolina is only partly finished. 


The jobof labor legislation 
These 


are some of the things that remain to be done: 


1. The maximum—-hour law must be amended so 


as to remove existing inequalities. 
2. There must be a State minimum-wage law. 


3. There should be a State labor relations 
act to deal fairly with labor problems in intra- 


State business. 


4. There is need for machinery for the 


conciliation and arbitration of labor disputes. 








HOURLY EARNINGS IN COTTON TEXTILES 


JACOB PERLMAN 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


Cotton-textile workers averaged 40.9 cents 
per hour in April 1937 according to a_ survey 
recently completed by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. As in most other industries this 


average is made upof wide variations. For example, 


unskilled woman workers in the southern cotton 


mills earned on the average 30.4 cents per hour, 
while skilled males in the northern mills 
averaged 62.6 cents per hour. There were also 


wide variations in hourly earnings in each of 


these two groups. 


REGIONAL DIFFERENCES 


In terms of hourly earnings, the cotton 


operatives in the North had a substantial advantage 


over those in the South. Against an average of 


48.9 cents anhour for all operatives in the North, 


the average for the southern workers was 38.1 
cents, a difference of nearly t1 cents. The 
difference in hourly earnings between the North 
and South was greater for the skilled workers 


(11.6 cents) than for either the semiskilled 


half 


operatives in the South earned under 


North. More than (56.6 percent) of the 
s2eb 
North. On the 
(28.4 
mills 


the 


cents, 


as against 8.2 percent in the 


other than a fourth 


of the 


hand, more percent 


employees of the northern were 


aid 52.5 cents or more, whereas in South 
5 


than one-tenth (9.5 earned 


The 


cents an 


less percent) that 
receiving 


12.0 


amount. 


62.5 


proportion of employees 


hour and over amounted to 


percent of those in the North, as against less 


than 2 percent of those in the southern region. 


COMPARISON BY STATES 


Although 
from State to 


average hourly earnings varied 


State, the differences between 


States in the North were relatively small. New 
Jersey showed the highest average for ail en- 
ployees (50.6 cents), but Connecticut (49.7 
cents) and Massachusetts (49.4 cents) were not 
far behind. In the southeastern States _ the 
average earnings per hour ranged from 37.f 
cents in North Carolina to 40.0 cents in Sout! 





(9.3 cents) orunskilled 


















































workers (8.6 cents). : ‘ ’ . - = a 
DISTRIBUTION OF HOURLY EARNINGS IN COTTON-GOODS INDUSTRY IN THE NORTH, 1937 
Skilled and semiskilled 
workers in the North MEN WOMEN 
averaged about 25 AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS } 
percent more per hour SKILLED {SEMI SKILLED] UNSKILLED |] SKILLED |SEMI SKILLED] UNSK ILLEL 
2rcen > ne . | 
than workers in the 
corresponding groups Percent of nunber enployed Percent of number employed 
in the South UnskilLled Under 224 cents . .... None None 0.4 None 0.3 1.0 
workers averaged about 224 and under 274 cents . 0.1 0.1 0.5 0.5 0.4 2.6 
28 percent more in 27% and under 324 cents . 0.3 1.0 4.6 0.8 0.9 4.0 
~ 
32 ‘ : } § : 2.6 5.5 5 ® 
the North than in the 32h and under 37§ cents . 0.9 3.3 12.6 since °S 16.7 
South 374 and under 424 cents . 4.3] 22.3 56.3 12.3] 34.4 68.3 || 
vO « 
Nearly 15 percent 424 and under 47% cents . 6.8 30.7 18.8 37.3 30.0 5.5 
Ne y 15 perc 
of the wasters in & 47+ and under 524 cents . 24.7 18.8 4.9 23.1 18.5 1.4 
) hat / ers e 
aniiten whike vecetued 524 and under 574 cents . 13.8 i2.5 FF. 17.0 7.0 0.3 
‘ erm ‘ -eive 
hess then 3 cents on 57% and under 624 cents . 17.9 6.5 0.6 15.5 2.1 0.1 
2S : sents é 
nourt on enauared with 62% cents and over ... 44.2 4.8 0.1 8.0 0.6 0.1 
3 4S COmp , | 
about 1 percent in the — — 
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The average for workers in textile 


Carolina. 
mills in Texas was 30.4 cents and in Mississippi 


98.8 cents. The average for Texas was thus more 


The 
for 


Slubber tenders who averaged 53.9 cents. 
(41.0 


oilers and trimmers and inspectors. 


lowest average cents) was shown 

















than 7 cents lower than the average in North : : ; 
: ‘ For unskilled males, average earnings in 
Carolina, which had the lowest average in ; Be 
the northern mills ranged from 32.5 cents for 
the southeast. 
learners and 37.5 cents for scrubbers and 
ite sweepers to 44.4 cents for watchmen. 
DIFFERENTIALS BY SKILL AND OCCUPATION 
> : In contrast with the North, the skilled 
For male workers employed in northern mills F , ; 
é d F males with the highest average earnings in the 
average hourly earnings in April 1937 ranged from j ? “ 
; South were the supervisors, who averaged 57.9 
40.3 cents for unskilled employees to 62.6 cents . Se : 
f : cents per hour. Loom fixers ranked next. The 
for skilled. On the average, skilled workers 
; ; lowest average (41.6 cents) was reported for 
earned 22.3 cents per hour more than the unskilled, ; a 
Wecey smash hands. For the semiskilled males in the 
and semiskilled workers earned 7.6 cents more. i ; . 
7 : ; i South, average hourly earnings ranged from 33.5 
Among the skilled male occupations in the North : 
va cents for picker tenders to 41.0 cents for 
earnings of loom fixers (77.3 cents) averaged ed “ 
; slubber tenders. The highest average for this 
substantially more than those of any other Y i . 
F , . ; group inthe South was equal to the lowest average 
occupation. Supervisors constituted the next : y j 
, - for the same group in the North. 
highest paid skilled group with an average of 
71.7 cents per hour. Weavers, who constitute Among the unskilled male workers in the 
the largest group of skilled workers in a southern mills, creelers had the highest average 
textile mill, averaged 56 cents per hour. The (36.2 cents) and learners the lowest (22.5 cents). 
earnings of smash hands (52.1 cents) were the Average earnings of woman workers did not vary so 
lowest among the skiiled workers in the North. much as those of men, principally because women 
Among the semiskilled male occupations in are not represented in the highest-paid occupations. 
the North, the highest earnings were shown for This is true both in the North and in the South. 
twister tenders who averaged ™.6 cents and In the North, average earnings of skilled woman 
>) workers ranged from 
- 
‘ | 47.5 cents for smash 
DISTRIBUTION OF HOURLY EARNINGS IN COTTON-GOODS INDUSTRY IN THE SOUTH, 1937 || 
|} hands to 51.1 cents 
| an hour for weavers. 
MEN WOMEN 
AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS Hand drawers-in, the 
SK ILLED (SEM! SKILLED JUNSK ILLEOD SKILLED |SEM! SKILLED] UNSKILLED . . 
only other important 
: ‘ Skilled fenale occupa- 
Percent of manber employeu Percent of maber employed ; F 
tion averaged 8. 
Under 228 cents... . 0.5 i? Pe 1.6| 4.3 13.7 — eraged 4.1 
202 cents. 
224 and under 274 cents. . 1.1 3.8 17.3 1.7 6.2 16.7 
In the skilled 
274 and under 32% cents. . 2.7 aa. 1 17.3 5.9 14.1 11.0 
: group of woman textile 
324 and under 374 cents. . 7.8 36.6 49.3 16.8 42.8 48.7 t ; : 
ee ; operatives working in 
374 and under 424 cents. . 13.9}] 23.9 6.3 27.9] 22.3 8.6 ; 
os southern mills, weavers 
24 and under 474 cents. . 14.5 2.5 2 18.4 7.4 :.8 : 
5 had the highest aver- 
474 and under 524 cents. . 18.5 6¢8 0.7 14.9 2.2 0.3 
— age (43.1 cents) and 
524 and under 574 cents. . 20.7 2.4 0.2 10.2 0.6 None 
on smash hands the lowest 
17# and under 624 cents. . 11.5 0.8 None 1.9 0.1 Hone 
- (38.1 cents) , with hand 
624 cents and over ... . 8.8 0.4 None 0.7 None Fone ; 
drawers-in averaging 
== 40.5 cents. 












































COMPARISON WITH OTHER MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Considered as a the 


paid manufactur- 


whole, cotton-goods 
industry ranks among the lowest 
ing industries in the United States. In April 
1937 all but 4 of the 89 principal manufacturing 
industries reported higher average hourly earn- 
These 


shirts 


ings than cotton goods. four industries 


were men's furnishings, and collars, 


The 


average for the cotton-goods industry as a whole 


fertilizers, and cottonseed processing. 
was less than two-thirds of the 63.8 cent average 
for all manufacturing industries combined. 

It should not be 


in the 


that 


were low 


assumed, however, 


earnings cotton-goods industry 
with 
corresponding 
The 
employs a relatively high proportion of unskilled 
semiskilled 
unusually large proportion 
the South. 


be taken into consideration in comparing earnings 


other industries 
labor in 


cotton-textile 


in comparison those in 


employing types of the 


same localities. industry 


and operatives. It employs an 


of women, and it is 


concentrated in These factors must 


of cotton-textile workers with those of workers 
in other manufacturing industries. 
In the North cotton-textile manufacturers 


have been faced with the competition of a rapidly 





Threading and Tying-in Warp for Weaving 





Weaving on an Automatic Loom 


South. 


intense during 


expanding industry in the This competi- 


tion has been 
last 15 


for the relatively lower average 


particularly the 


years and has largely been responsible 
hourly earnings 
in cotton textiles as compared with other northem 


manufacturing industries. 


Southern lower than in 
the North but it 


the wages in the southern branch of 


cotton wages were 
does not follow from this that 
the 


low as compared with 


industry 


were also relatively the 


prevailing wages in other southern industries. 


Comparison of cotton-textile earnings with earn- 
ings in 44 other industries and with the entrance 
rates for male common labor indicates that workers 
in the cotton-textile the South 
higher hourly 
other important southern industries. 

in the South 


cotton-goods 


industry in 


average earnings than workers in 


several For 


example, hourly earnings in_ the 


industry were higher than in the 
the North, 
however, cotton-textile mills paid lower average 


the 


lumber and fertilizer industries. In 


hourly wages’ than lumber and fertilizer 


industries. These contrasts in hourly earnings 


are significant in pointing out the relatively 
of 
in the wage structure of 
with its 


the North. 


the cotton-textile 
the South, 
the 


higher position industry 


as compared 
structure of 


position in wage 
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ANALYSIS OF STRIKES IN 1937 


Don Q CROWTHER 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


More strikes occurred in 1937 than in any 
other year in the history of the United States. 
yore workers were involved (1,861,000) in these 
strikes than in any other year except 1919, and 
(28,425,000) resulted 
for which 


with 


more man-days of idleness 


pecause of strikes than in any year 
comparable data are available. 
1996 there was an increase of 118 percent in 
the number of strikes, 136 percent in the number 
of workers involved, and 104 percent in the number 
of man-days of idleness resulting from strikes. 
The 
the 4,740 strikes beginning in 1937 was 393. 
than half of the strikes involved fewer than 100, 


Compared 


number of workers involved in 
More 


average 


and 26 strikes involved 10,000 or more workers each. 
The large 
cially during the first 9 months of the year, was 


number of strikes in 1937, espe- 


employing 126,000 workers in25 cities. It lasted 
about 6 weeks and resulted in a written agreement 
between the Corporation and the United Automobile 
Workers of America. Another 
strike affected 9 plants of the Chrysler Corpora- 
tion 63,000 workers. It 


followed by a number of smaller strikes in 


major automobile 


employing about was 
other 
companies, most of which were settled through the 
Signing of an agreement with the union. 

The two major strikes in the steel industry 
also resulted largely from issues of union recog- 
nition. A 36-hour strike of 24,000 employees of 
the Jones & Laughlin Co. in May was settled when 
the company agreed to an election under the 
supervision of the National Labor Relations Board. 
The election held several days later resulted in 


the recognition of the Steel Workers Organizing 

















due to various reasons. Committee to represent 
Organization issues the employees of the 
TREND OF STRIKES, 1916-37 _ T trik 
such aS union recogni- company. 1e §«6strike 
tion, the closed shop, against the Republic 
ele : NUMBER OF WORKERS MAN—DAYS : 
and discrimination of YEAR STRIKES INVOL VEO IDLE Steel Corporation, the 
union employees, were Youngstown Sheet & 
among the most important 1916 3,789 1,600,000 Tube Co., and the Inland 
causes. At the same 1917 4,450 1,227,000 s Steel Co. affected 
time business was on 1918 3,353 1,240,000 3 90,000 workers and ex- 
. 1919 3,630 4,160,000 : 
the upgrade ces > , 
ie upgrade and prices 1920 3,411 1,463,000 3 tended into seven 
were rising-—- a comition 1921 2,385 1,099,000 § States—lIllinois, Indiana, 
favorable to the realiza- 1922 1,112 1,613,000 : Maryland, Michigan, New 
, 1923 1,553 757,000 
tion P ° 3 . c > syl- 
of workers' demands 1924 1,249 655, 000 © York, Ohio, and Pennsyl 
Major Strikes. The 1925 1,301 428,000 2 vania. It was marked 
first major strike of oe = pay eiieeenii by much violence, result- 
th , LC — ’ a0» 7s - . 
e year occurred in 1928 604 314,000 12,632,000 ing in the death of 
the automobile industry 1929 921 289,000 5, 352,000 at least 15 strikers. 
and was directed against 1930 637 183,000 3,317,000 Most of these plants 
1931 810 342,000 6,893,000 
the G = ’ ’ ’ 
eneral Motors Cor 1932 841 324,000 10,502,000 were reopened without 
poration. Although the 1933 1,695 1,168,000 16,872,000 an agreement. 
Strike was confined to 1934 1,856 1,467 ,000 19 ,592,000 Other Strikes. 
1935 2,014 1, 117,000 15,456,000 
18 lan = , , , ’ ’ y = , = 
plants employing 1936 2,172 789,000 13,902,000 Among the other strikes 
about 48,000 workers, it 1937 4,740 1,861,000 28,425,000 involving 10,000 or 
affected 50 other plants more workers were: 




















The strike conducted by the newly organized 
United Shoe Workers Union against 48 shoe plants 
It 
the workers concerned. 


in Massachusetts. resulted in a 15 percent 


wage increase to 





men returning to work under the same conditig 
which existed previous to the strike. 

The strike of 31,000 silk workers in New Yor, 
and 


New Jersey, Pennsylvania for recognition 9; 
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INDUSTRY GROUPS MOST AFFECTED BY STRIKES IN 1937 


WAGE EARNERS INVOLVED 


INDUSTRY 


fii i, 


TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 
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TEXTILES 
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MINING 


os a 
faz 


Ak 


DOMESTIC AND PERSONAL SERVICE 


CONSTRUCTION 


‘eG 









372,400 


STEEL 


186,000 


162,600 


135,500 


COMMUNICATION 


ERY 


E 80,100 








FOOD 52,400 
The 5-week strike of 15,000 Alabama miners, the Textile Workers Organizing Committee and 
which resulted in these miners obtaining the increased wages. Individual agreements were 
same increase which had previously been granted obtained first from a group of New York manufac- 


to the miners covered by the Appalachian agreement. 
A 2-month strike of 15,000 the 
New York shipyards, which 


workers in 


was terminated by the 


turers and later from many other employers in the 
affected by the As 


result, collective bargaining and uniform agreements 


three States strike. 
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for the first time in a 


wre established 


considerable portion of the silk industry. 


States and Cities. New York had 897 strikes 


ring 1937, Pennsylvania 641, New Jersey 309, 
yichigan 306, Ohio 298, Massachusetts 277, 
Illinois 272, and California 259. These eight 
States accounted for approximately two-thirds of 
al] strikes during the year. Nearly one-third of 
the strikes were in New York and Pennsylvania. 
The greatest number of man-days iost ‘occurred 
in Ohio (3,938,000), Michigan (3,925,000), 


Pennsylvania (3,696,000) , and New York (3,181,000) . 


Sixty-seven cities experienced 10 or more 


local strikes during the year. New York City, 


with 614, the largest number of strikes; 


Philadelphia haa 192, Detroit 
and Pittsburgh 99. The 
in Detroit was 2,400,000 and in New York 1,749,000. 


had 
178, Chicago 110, 


number of man-days lost 


industries. There were 680 strikes in the 
textile and clothing industries, 523 in trade, 
372 in domestic and personal service (principally 


hotels, restaurants, and laundries), 370 in trans- 


prtation and communication (mostly shipping and 
notor trucking), 328 in building and construction, 
326 The 


industry groups accounted for about 55 percent of 


and in lumber. strikes in these six 


the total. 
More than a million man-days of idleness 
resulted from strikes in each of the following 


eight industry groups: 


Vanufacture of transportation equipment, 
4,721,000 
3,827,000 


3,406,000 


chiefly automobiles and parts... 
4 se a ee ee Oe 


ee PO » « «és 6 .* & ee 6 So 


traction of minerals ...... + + 2,618,000 
Transportation and communication . .. 1,869,000 
a ee ea ae ae ee a ee a 


1,447,000 
1,037,000 


Domestic and personal service .... 


Pere eo eee eee eee 


Establishments. About 71 of the 
1937 were 
lishments, 20 
10, and 9 


10 establishments. 


percent 


Strikes in confined to single estab 


percent of the strikes covered 


2 to percent extended into more than 


The 9 percent of strikes 


total workers 


total 


for 39 the 


involved and 44 percent 


accounted percent of 


of the man-—days 


of idleness resulting from the strikes. 

of 
in 
In 


tne 


the 
1937 


the 


Sex Distribution. About 80 


the strikes ending 


percent 
workers involved in 
and 14 


remaining 6 


were men percent were women. 


percent of the _ strikes sex 


of the workers was not reported. 


half of 


in about 3 percent, and 


distribution 


Men only were involved in more than 


the 
both sexes in about 42 percent of the strikes. 


strikes, women only 
1937 lasted 
Nearly 37 percent of the 
42 


a week to a month, and 21 percent 


Duration. The average strike in 


about 20 calendar days. 


strikes lasted less than a week, percent from 


for more than 


a month. Three percent of the strikes lasted as 


long as 3 months. 


Causes. Union organization issues—-recogni- 


tion, closed shop, discrimination, etc. -—-were 


the 
the 


the most important causes of 58 of 


1937; 


in 


percent 


strikes in wages and hours were 


30 


miscellaneous 


principal issues percent; and 12 percent 


were caused by issues including 


jurisdiction, union rivalry, sympathy, and many 


specific grievances. 


From the viewpoint of the workers 
16 


substantially 


Results. 


the strikes in 


32 


involved, about percent of 
1937 


compromised, and 17 percent brought little or 


were won, percent were 
no 
gains. The proportion of workers involved in each 
of 


the proportion in the number of strikes. 


these three categories was about the same as 


Method of Settlement. Direct 
union 
of 45 


year. 


negotiations 


between and representatives 
of the 


Government and 


employers 


resulted in settlement percent 


strikes ending during the 
boards assisted 
38.5 


the strikes were 


private conciliators and labor 


in negotiating settlements of percent. 


About 3.5 percent of settled 


directly between employers and unorganized 


workers, and 13 percent were terminated without 


formal settlements. In most of the latter cases 


the strikers resumed work without settlements or 
they lost their jobs when employers replaced them 


or went out of business. 








IMPORTANCE OF SMALL CLAIMS COURTS TO WAGE EARNERS 


CHARLES F. SHARKEY 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


With the setting up of a small-claims court 
in the District of Columbia in April of this year, 
wage earners and other persons of small means in 
the District 


collect small legal 


now have the court machinery neces- 


sary to claims owed them 


without incurring large expenses or long delays. 
The 


Cleveland, 


small-claims court was established in 
At. the 
16 States -- Kansas, Oregon, Massa- 
chusetts, California, South Dakota, 
Idaho, Nevada, Vermont, New Jersey, 
necticut, Rhode Island, Colorado, 
Utah -- and the District of Columbia have provided 


first 


Ohio, about 25 years ago. 


present time, 
Minnesota, 
Iowa, Con- 
New York, and 
such courts. Small-claims courts also exist in 


New York City, Chicago, and Philadelphia. 


Most workers cannot afford to bring their 
important but relatively small monetary claims 
into the regular courts of law, where ordinary 


administrative costs, attorney's fees, and other 
expenses might easily involve the expenditure of 
a sum larger than that which the individual hopes 
In the small-claims courts, however, 
either 


reduced and decisions are made expeditiously. 


to recover. 


these costs are eliminated or greatly 

Small-claims courts do not have to follow 
the usual rules of court pleading, formal judicial 
procedures, and legal evidence which so frequently 


retard early settlement in the regular courts of 


law. They nevertheless remain courts of law in 
the real sense of the term. They are presided 
over by a judge and have the power to render a 


binding judgment. 


The recently enacted District of Columbia 
law provides that the small-claims court can 
handle claims not in excess of $50. About half 


of the other States with small-claims courts aiso 


fix the maximum amount which may be considered at 


$50. Several States have limited the amount of 
the claim to $25, while in others claims up to 


$100 or $200 are considered. In Minnesota, cases 


involving $500 or less may be brought before the 


small-—claims court. 


A worker desiring to secure the payment of, 
debt through first 
file with the court a simple and concise statenen: 
of his claim. If he does not know how to fil] 
out the necessary papers, the clerk of tne small. 


the small-—claims court must 


claims court may give him the necessary aid. Th 
fee for serving papers is nominal, and payment of 
this sum may even be waived by the judge upa 
proof that the person bringing the claim cannot 
Most of the States have a fe 


of $1 for this service, although it varies fre 


afford to pay it. 
75 cents in Oregon to $1.25 in New York and #% 
in Vermont. 
After the 
defendant -- the person who owes the 


claim is properly filed, th 


money —~ is 


notified by registered mail or by an officer of 


the court. The notice describes the nature ani 


amount of the claim against him and fixes the 





time for a hearing, which in some cases must not 


be less than 5 days nor more than 15 days fro 


the date of filing the claim. The defendant may 
appear at the hearing with or without an attorney 
and may bring witnesses and records which have 
According to the District 


the 


bearing upon the case. 
of Columbia law the judge may, with consent 
of all parties, undertake to conciliate the case. 
Failure to bring the parties to a mutually accept 
able agreement through a frank discussion is fol- 
lowed by the regular small-claims court procedure. 

To accommodate wage earners who cannot afford 
take time off to attend hearings of the court, 
of 


State laws, requires that at least one session ol 


to 


the District Columbia law, like many of the 
the court each week shall be held at night. 
Persons ordered by the small-claims court & 
pay a claim may request the court to inquire int 
their financial status, except in cases involving 
it is found that they cannot pa 
one the 


date of the judgment and 


wage claims. If 


the entire amount at time, court maj 


postpone the effective 


permit partial payments in certain stipulate 


amounts over a period of time. 
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WHAT HAPPENED TO PRICES IN MARCH 1938 


Wholesale Prices. The general level of 
wholesale commodity prices remained unchanged in 
Warch. It was about 9 percent lower than in 


varch of last year. The Bureau of Labor Statis- 


index was 79.7 in March, as compared with 


March 1937, 
com- 
1926 


$79.80 


79.8 in the preceding month, 87.8 in 
and 100 in 1926. 
modities which 
could be bought for $79.70 in March 


In other words, the same 
at wholesale $100 in 


1938, 


cost 


in February, and $87.80 in March of last year. 












































tics 
INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
iTEM 1926 MARCH MARCH INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (—) 
1938 193" MARCH 193'7 TO MARCH 1938 
Index Index Index Percent 
All commodities . . .« « «+ «+ « 100 79.7 87.8 - 9.2 
Farm products . . « «+ «+ « « »« 100 70.3 94.1 -25.3 
Raw materials . . « « «© « « « 100 73.2 90.1 -~18.8 
Semimanufactured articles . 100 75.6 89.6 -15.6 
Finished products .... .- 100 83.4 86.4 - 3.5 
Retail Food Prices. For the country as a March as against 72.2 in February, 78.7 in March 
woole the average retail price of 84 food products of last year, and 100 in 1926. This means that 


for every dollar's worth of foodstuffs purchased 

















included in the Bureau of Labor Statistics index 
was about the same in March as in the preceding at retail in 1926, consumers paid on the average 
month. It was 8 percent lower than in March 1937. 72.4 cents in March, 72.2 cents in February, and 
The retail food price index stood at 72.4 in 78.7 cents in March 1937. 
AVERAGE RETAIL FOOD PRICES FOR THE COUNTRY AS A WHOLE 
_— METALL PRICE INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (-) 
MARCH 1938 MARCH 1937 MARCH 1937 TO MARCH 1938 
Cents Cents Sents Percent 
Bread, pound . . . «+ « « « 8.9 8.5 + 0.4 + 4.9 
Butter, pound ...s.« -» 37.0 41.8 - 4.8 -10.8 
Milk, delivered, quart. . 2.7 12.5 + 0.2 + 1.7 
Eggs, dozen . «2s «+ « « « 29.2 33.5 - 4.3 -10.8 
Potatoes, pound ...«. -« 2.1 3.8 - 1.7 -42.9 
Lard, pound ..«..-++«-«s« 13.6 7.5 - 3.9 -21.9 
Pork chops, pound ... -« 31.9 33.1 - 1.2 - 4.2 
Round steak, pound... 32.1 35.9 - 3.8 -11.1 
Sugar, pound. .« « « «+ « « 5.5 5.7 - 0.2 - 2.5 
Coffee, pound .. + «+s -» 23.6 25.2 - 1.6 - 7.1 






































Ordinarily between 


workers return to jobs in 
agriculture during the month 
however, employment in thes 


by approximately 10,000. 


employment this March was ab 


than in the corresponding mo 


Factory employment in 


below the preceding month an 


below March a year ago. 


March was 


Weekly pay 


200 ,000 


industries other 


of March. 


e industries 


and 


300 000 
tnan 
[his year, 


declined 


Total nonagricultural 


Out 


nth a year 


MANUFACTURING 


d more 


about 


than 


2,440,000 smaller 


ago. 


50, 300 


1,600,000 


rolls advanced 


Class I 


EMPLOYMENT AND Pay ROLLS IN MARCH 1938 


railroads continued to lay off work. 


ers in March and fewer wage earners were employe 


in public utilities and in bituminous coal, 
anthracite, and metal mining. Private building 
construction, which usually registers an uptun 
in employment in the spring, also reported , 
Slight decline this March. 
INDUSTRIES 

The largest reductions in employment jy 


March 


automobiles, 


were 


electrical machinery, 


reported in woolen and worsted goods, 


foundries and 













































































Slightly and were estimated at $56,600,000 lower machine shops, blast furnaces and rolling mills 
than in March 1937. and slaughtering and meat packing. 
ESTIMATED EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
MARCH 1938, FEBRUARY 1938, and MARCH 1937 
NUMBER OF WORKER® EMPLOYED AMOUNT OF WEEKLY PAY ROLL 
INOUSTRY MARCH FEBRUARY MARCH MARCH FEBRUARY | MARCH 
1938* 1938% 1937 1938* 1938f 1937 
All industries . 6,844 ,800/6,895,100 |8,467,700 |$ 148, 960,000/$148, 753,000 |$205 ,602,000 

Durable-goods groups: 3,136,6001|3,174,300 |4,177, 700 72,604,000 72,516,000} 113,759, 

Iron and steel 677,800 687,300 917,500 15,313,000 156,115,000 27,765,000 

Machinery 857,200 882,800 |! ,073,200 21,137,000 21,876,000 29,907,000 

Transportation equipment $38.400 454,200 681,800 11,361,000 11,533,000 21,277,000 

Railroad repair shops 214,100 216,500 299,900 6,171,000 6,185,000 8.924% ,000 

Nonferrous metals 247,000 247,600 323,900 5,438,000 5,379,000 8,194,000 

Lumber . 507,700 493,200 635,100 8,914,000 8,291,000 11,824,000 
| Stone, ciev, and glass . 194,400 192,700 246,300 4,270,000 4,137,000 5,868,000 
| Nondurable-goods yroups: 3,708, 200\3,720,800 |4,290, 000 76,356,000 76,237,000 91,843, 

Textiles 1,458,300]! ,453,%00 |1,81!,900 23,630,000 23,599,000 32,690,000 
| Leather 291,500 289,200 326,100 5,079,000 5,114,000 6,455,000 
1] Foods 666,800 675.700 702,300 15,702,000 15,815,000 15,791,000 
Tobacc: 82,100 81,400 84,100 1,126,000 1,086,000 |, 166,000 

Vaper and printing . 532.700 536,900 568,800 14,360,000 14,330,000 15,474,000 

Chemicals 374,700 374,700 414,100 9,916,000 9,875,000 10,613,000 
Rubber . 97,800 99,900 129,900 2,109,000 2,053,000 3,461,000 
| Unclassified . 204 ,300 203,600 252,800 4,434,000 4,365,000 6,193,000 
* Preliminary tRevised 
a —— ee — 
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759,000 
765,000 
907,000 
277,000 
924 000 
194 ,000 
524 , 000 
368,000 


343,00 
390,000 
55,000 
91,000 
66,000 
174 ,000 
113,000 
61,000 
93 ,000 











The number of 


Industries. 
yorkers employed in March in all durable-goods 


Durable-Goods 
industries combined declined 37,700. Reductions 
in employment of 25,600 inmachinery manufacturing 
and 15,800 
partly offset by increases of 14,500 in lumber 
ia 1,700 in stone, and glass. 
vith March 1937, 1,040,000 fewer 
yorkers had jobs in manufacturing durable goods. 
March 


yere registered in lumber, iron and steel, stone, 


in transportation equipment were 


clay, Compared 
approximately 


weekly wage-disbursement increases in 


slay, and glass, and nonferrous metals, and were 


sufficient to offset declines in the remaining 


jurable-goods groups. Over the 12-month period, 
varch 1937 to March 1938, total weekly pay 
rolls in the durable-goods industries declined 


approximately $41, 150,000. 


Nondurable-Goods Industries. Employment in 
the nondurable-goods groups of industries declined 
by 12,600 compared with by 581,800 
compared with March a year ago. reduction 
of 


was in 


February and 
The 
over the year interval affected all 
The largest decline (353,600) 


Most of the 


groups 


industries. 


textiles. other nondurable-goods 


groups of industries reported declines ranging 


from 30,000 to 40,000 workers. 


Weekly pay rolls to workers employed in 


manufacturing nondurable-goods products advanced 


$119,000 in March. All groups of industries 
except foodstuffs and leather shared in this 
increase. Compared with March 1937, aggregate 
pay-roll disbursements in all nondurable-goods 


industries combined were nearly $15,500,000 lower 
in March of this year. 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics index of The Bureau's pay-roll index shows that for 
eployment shows that for every 1,000 factory every $1,000 disbursed in weekly wages in 1923-25, 
wrkers employed on the average during 1923-25, factories paid out $733 in March, compared with 
317 had jobs in March, as against 822 in February $732 in the preceding month and $1,011 in March 
and 1,011 in March 1937. a year ago. 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 
iene dale EMPLOYMENT & Pay ROLLS 
a a ALL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
923-25 = 100 nder Number: 192325100 ner Note 
1938 
March....ee 73.3% & 
February... 73.2 
January.... 71.1 
-Em ployment P 
1937 aT a , 
December... 80.9 
November... 89.3 
October.... 100.1 60) 
September.. 100.1 
August...e. 103.8 7) 40 
July.cscoee 100.4 
June. ° 102.9 
ee 105.2 ‘| 
a) 104.9 
March...... 101.1 
W9 R00 Mi SH? M3 Baa SE 6 M2? MB 89 S30 BS NR IB M84 AIS 936 BY 83 
e > . were Sarees Semis & 4Bet SUE 
Precviminary 

















HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS 
Slight increases were recorded in March in 
the workweek and 
income of factory workers. 
the 


Over the year interval, March 1937 to March 1938, 


average average weekly wage 
Hourly earnings aver- 
aged about same as in the preceding month. 
the average working time in manufacturing indus- 
tries declined about 64 hours per week and weekly 
$2.60 


earnings on the other hand averaged about 4 cents 


earnings decreased per week. Hourly 





IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Weekly earnings: 


$26.15 in automobiles 

24.70 in foundries and machine shops 
22.30 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 
19.35 in sawmills 

17.25 in brick manufacturing 


Average weekly hours of work and average 


hourly and weekly earnings in the five selected 


























per hour higher than in March of last year. nondurable-goods industries in March 1938 were-. 
HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS IN INDUSTRIES MANUFACTURING RUBBER AND LEATHER PRODUCTS 
———e 
HOURS OF WORK HOURLY EARNINGS WEEKLY EARNINGS 
INCREASE OR DECREASE INCREASE OR DECREASE INCREASE OR DECREASE 
MARCH MARCH MARCH 
INDUSTRY 1938 FEB. 1936 MARCH 1937 1938 FEB. 1938 MARCH 1937 1938 FEB. 1938 MARCH 1997 
MARCH 1938 | MARCH 1938 MARCH 1938 | MARCH 1938 MARCH 1938 | MARCH 1938 
Percent | Percent | Cents Percent Percent Percent Percent 
Rubber manufactures: 
Boots and shoes .. .| 30.5 + 3.7 -22.7 60.5 - 0. * F.8 $18.45 + 3.4 -18.0 
Tires and tubes .. .| 25.5 + 8.6 -26.4 93.0 - 0.5 + 3.3 23.70 + Pe¥ -25.3 
Other rubber products.| 35.0 + 1.9 -16.2 59.5 - 0.8 + 4.7 20.90 + 2.2 -10.0 
Leather manufactures: 
Boots and shoes 35.0 - 1.8 -13.0 50.0 - 0.7 - 18.05 | - 1.4 -12.7 | 
Leather ..+-e««-e. 36.0 - 1.4 -12.5 64.0 + 0.5 + ° 22.90 - 1.0 - §.7 












































In the five selected durable-goods industries 
the average weekly hours of work and average 


hourly and weekly earnings in March 1938 were-- 


Weekly hours: 


38.5 in sawmills 

34.5 in foundries and machine shops 

33.0 in brick manufacturing 

28.5 in automobiles 

27.0 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 


Hourly earnings (in cents): 


92.0 
82.5 


in automobiles 

in blast furnaces and rolling mills 
in foundries and machine shops 

in brick manufacturing 


in sawnills 


Weekly hours: 
39.5 in 
38.0 in 
36.0 in 
32.0 in 


25.5 in 


slaughtering and meat packing 
paper and pulp 
petroleum refining 
cotton-goods manufacturing 
tires and inner tubes 
Hourly earnings (in cents): 
97.0 ir 
93.0 ir 
69.5 ir 
62.0 in 
41.0 in 
Weekly earnings: 
$34.90 in 
27.25 in 
23.75 in 
23.70 in 
13.15 in 


~ 


petroleum refining 


tires and inner tubes 


>) 


>) 


Slaughtering and meat packing 
paper and pulp 
cotton-goods manufacturing 


petroleum refining 
Slaughtering and meat packing 
paper and pulp 

tires and inner tubes 


cotton-goods manufacturing 
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-18.0 
-25.3 
-10.0 | 


-12.7 | 
- 5.7 
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All 10 selected durable- 


and nondurable- 


goods industries reported a shorter average work- 


yeek this March than in March 1937. 


Reductions 


of 20 percent or more in the average length of 
the workweek occurred in blast furnaces, steel 


works, 


tires and inner tubes, 


and rolling mills, 
brick manufacturing, and 


foundries and machine shops. 


MARCH 
1938* 
RETAIL TRADE 
Employment..sseeee 3,247,700 
Weekly pay roll... $62,957,000 
Weekly hours.....- 43.0 
Hourly earnings... $0.55 
Weekly earnings... $21.75 
WHOLESALE TRADE 
Enployment...eeeee 1,430, 100 
Weekly pay roll... $43,242,000 
Weekly hours....-- 42.5 
Hourly earnings... $0.68 
Weekly earnings... $29.10 
WETAL MINING 
Enployment..eseces 68, 100 
Weekly pay roll... $1,843,000 
Weekly hours... 42.0 
Hourly earnings... $0.67 
Weekly earnings... $28.40 
BITUMINOUS COAL 
Enployment...eeees 27,000 
Weekly pay roll... $7,572,000 
Weekly hours.....- 22.5 
Hourly earnings... $0.87 
Weekly earnings... $19.55 
TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 
Enployment......+-. 400,900 
Weekly pay roll... $13,347,000 
Weekly hours...... 39.0 
Hourly earnings... $0.86 
Weekly earnings... $31.65 


automobiles, 


rubber 


INCREASE OR DECREASE 





FEBRUARY 1938 
TO 
MARCH 1038 


Percent 
+ 0.6 
+ 0.2 
~ 0.4 
- 0.2 
- 0.3 


+ 


0.4 
3.0 
change 


+ 


No 


~_+ + + 
S) 


MARCH 1937 
TO 
MARCH 1938 


Percent 
- 6.3 
- 2.7 
- *.5 
+ 6.0 
+ 3.9 


- 0.4 
- 2.7 
+ 4.9 
+ 2.9 


-15.4 
-20.4 
- 4.8 
- 1.1 
- 5.9 


-12.2 
-33.8 
-~33.9 
+10.9 
-24.6 


+ 5.8 
- 0.9 
+ 6.9 
+ 6.5 





Average weekly wages were 11 percent higher 
in petroleum refining and 8 percent higher in 
slaughtering. and meat packing than in March of 


last year. 


weekly wage payments were lower this March. 


In other selected industries average 


The 


sharpest declines were 31 percent in blast furnaces, 


25 percent in 


tires 


percent in automobiles. 


HOTELS 
Employment..eeeees 
Weekly 
Weekly 


pay roll... 
hourSeeeees 
Hourly 
Weekly 


earnings... 


earnings..- 


POWER and LIGHT 
Employment..seeees 
Weekly 
Weekly 
Hourly 
Weekly 


pay roll... 
Hours.++ees 
earnings... 


earnings... 


ELECTRIC RAILROADS 
Enployment...seee+ 
Weekly pay roll... 
Weekly hours..e+««-+ 
Hourly earnings... 


Weekly earnings... 


LAUNDRIES 
Employment....+++- 
Weekly 
Weekly 


pay roll... 


Hourly 
Weekly 


earnings... 


earnings... 


DYEING & CLEAN] .3 

Enployment....se+-+ 
Weekly pay roll... 
Weekly hours...... 
Hourly earnings... 


Weekly earnings... 


MARCH 
1938* 


272,500 
$4,017,000 
47.5 
$0.31 
$14.90 


295,000 
$9,373,000 
40.5 

$0.84 
$33.80 


189,000 
$5,978,000 
45.5 

$0.71 

$32. 30 


219,100 
$3,417,000 
42.0 

$0.41 
$17.00 


57,500 
$979,000 
40.5 
$0.48 
$19.25 


and inner tubes, 


and 23 


EMPLOYMENT, PAY ROLLS, WAGES, AND HOURS IN SELECTED NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


INCREASE OR DECREASE 





FEBRUARY 1938 MARCH 1997 
WAC! 1938 MARCH 1938 
Percent Percent 

- 1.0 - 1,1 
- 3.0 + 2.9 
- 0.4 - 3.8 
- 1.7 + 6.1 
- 2.0 + 4.1 
- 0.6 - 0.2 
+ 0.1 + 4.0 
? 4.3 - 2.2 
- 0.6 + 7.2 
+ 0.7 + 4.2 
- 0.4 - 2.6 
- 0.4 + 1.0 
- 0.4 - 2.7 
+ 0.1 + 7.3 


-~ + 


3.0 - 5.8 
4.4 - 5.6 
1.0 - 7.4 
0.3 + 6.9 
1.4 + 0.3 








BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN MARCH 1938 
































AGRICULTURE “ 
ul 
Farm Income. Cash income of farmers from Farm Wages. Averaged for the country as, be 
the sale of farm products in March was estimated whole, hired farm hands receiving board earned 
by the Department of Agriculture at $512,000,000-- $23.85 per month during the quarter ending ir 
$56,000,000 more than in February but $84,000,000 April 1, 1938, compared with approximately $23.4 oS 
less than in March of last year. Government pay- for the 3 months ending April 1, 1937 and $20.4 ir 
ments to farmers in March were $60,000,000, as per month as the average for the 5 years 1910-14, 
against $31,000,000 in February and $112,000,000 Farm laborers not receiving board averaged, o 
in March 1937. according to the Department of Agriculture, ui: 
Total cash farm income including Government $34.80 amonth in the quarter ending April 1, 1938, t! 
payments for the first 3 months of 1938 aggre- compared with $34.15 for the 3 months’ ending p 
gated $1,679,000,000, or 14 percent less than the April 1a year ago, as against an average of t 
first quarter of 1937. $29.10 for the period 1910-14. 3 
© 
INDUSTRY AND TRADE 
Output of lumber and cement increased in sharply at this time of the year, showed little 
March. Production of steel and operations in change from January and February. The total 
cotton and silk textile mills and shoe factories volume of industrial production in March was 
were also slightly higher than in the preceding about the same as in February and only two-thirds 
month. Automobile assemblies, which usually rise as large as in March a year ago. 
FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD , 
T dustrial Producti 
PHYSICAL VOLUME OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION a ¢ 
hndax Numbers — sy ey . al fader Numbers ADJUSTED INDEX 7 
- aad 1923-25 = 100 . 
» = 1938 e 
| ya March...e-«- 79* t 
\ February... 79 
as 4 2 
7” \ ad January...-. 80 
a ‘es 1937 t 
December... 84 f 
November... 89 
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September.. 111 D 
y”) i =o — ' a ee } t , t , + , + 40 August..... 117 
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BUSINESS AND 


March assemblies of passenger 


Automobiles. 
cars and trucks totaled approximately 222,000 
units — about 35,100 units more than in February 
put 273,200 units less than in Marchof last year. 
Output of bituminous coal 


Bituminous Coal. 
in March totaled 26,745,000 tons, compared with 
27,000,000 tons in February and 51,300,000 tons 
in March 1937. 

Building Construction. The value of building 
construction for which permits were issued in 
Warch in 2,032 cities aggregated slightly more 
than $121,000,000--an increase of 19 percent com- 
pared with the preceding month. In 1,589 cities 
the value of permits issued this March was about 


31 percent lower than in March a year ago. 





INDUSTRIAL BAROMETERS 


Electric Power. Output of electric 
in March was estimated at 9,191 million kilowatt 
This compares with 8,440 million kil- 
owatt hours in February and 9,946 million 
kilowatt hours in March 1937. 


power 


hours. 


Railroad Freight Car Loadings. Freight-car 
loadings by Class I railroads averaged 555,700 
cars per week in March, as against 538,900 cars 
per week in February and 746,500 cars per week in 


March a year ago. 


Nearly 2,012,000 tons of steel ingots 
the preceding month 
March 1937 


Steel. 
were produced in March. In 
1,703,000 tons were produced and in 
slightly more than 5,200,000 tons. 





GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF IN MARCH 1938 


Employment in the Federal Service. About 
1,157,000 persons were employed in the Federal 
Government service in March. Slightly more than 
716,600 workers (other than force-accuunt, super- 
visory, and technical employees) had jobs in the 
executive branch of the Government, 331,900 in 
the military, 5,140 in the legislative, and about 
2,200 in the judicial service. 

P.W.A. Construction Projects. Employment at 
the site of P.W.A. construction projects increased 
from 91,600 in February to 93,700 in March, but 
total earnings of the men employed during the 
month of March declined nearly $300,000. 

Other Federal Government Construction Proj- 
ects. Approximately 160,200 workers earned 
$15,660,000 in wages on projects financed by 
regular and the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation in March. In the preceding 
nonth 148,300 workers earned $14,530,000. 


appropriations 
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The Works Program. Projects financed by the 
Works Progress Administration other than emergency 
conservation work, student aid, and that part of 
P.W.A. work financed by The Works Program pro- 
vided jobs to 2,700,000 workers in March. Their 
wages for the month aggregated $129,600,000. 

Emergency Conservation Work. The number of 
enrolled workers, camp supervisors, and instruc- 
tors in the Civilian Conservation Corps declined 
from 328,000 in February to 315,100 in March. 
The earnings of the workers employed aggregated 
$14,480,000, as against $15,060,000 in February. 

General Relief. Preliminary reports to the 
Social Security Board from 107 urban 
cate that about 962,400 families 
persons received $27,830,000 in relief in March. 
The number of cases handled was slightly higher 
than in February but the amount of funds expended 
was Slightly lower. 


areas indi- 


and single 








Published under authority of Public Resolution No. 57, approved May 11, 1922 
(42 Stat. 541), as amended by section 307 Public Act 212, approved June 30, 
19032 (47 Stat. 409). This publication approved by the Director, Bureau of 

the Budget, September 18, 1934, a8 amended February 18, 1935. 
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